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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Carl Maria von Weber. 

This noble composer has of late been several 
times the subject in this paper. Among others 
the “ Characteristics,” by Dr. Zoprr, in Nos. 2 
and 3, Vol. XI., are remarkable, as evidently be- 
longing to that kind of criticism which delights in 
striving to discover new defects in a genius, like 
the astronomer who again and again turns his 
telescope to the glorious sun, to find, if possible, 
some more spots, or to ascertain more closely the 
For the ad- 
vancement of science such investigations may 


shape and nature of the old ones. 


sometimes prove useful; but in the present case 
I do not believe that much is gained by trying 
| one’s magnifying glasses on a composer who has 
always been < i lel of dramatie mu- 
si¢, and who esp ly in iv time, where the 
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his countrymen, | 
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{ composer, as he 
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il and literary works, | 


as well as irom the oral accounts of persons who 
Were fortunate enough to enjoy his acquaintance. 

Cant Marta von WebeER enjoyed a popu- 
larity among all classes of his countrymen, to 
which no other composer has as yet attained; and 
though his Lieder (small lyric songs), which once 
sounded from every body's lips, begin now, after 
more than thirty years, to be forgotten, yet his 
operas and other larger works retain their lustre 
unimpaired, and are perhaps more universally 
appreciated than ever before, as is partly proved 
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by the great success of “ Oberon,” lately per- 


formed upon the stage in Paris. Besides, the 
solemn transportation of his ashes from London 
to Dresden about twenty years after his death, 
and the earnest efforts since then constantly made 
to raise a statue to his memory, show sufliciently 
that his popularity has lost nothing. The 


| “ Freischiitz,” “ Euryanthe,” “ Oberon,” “ Pre- 


ciosa,” and “ Silvana,” will remain ornaments to 
the stage for a long time to come ; above all the 
first named. I do not hesitate to say that no 
opera, not even “ Don Giovanni” and * Fidelio” 
excepted, has made so deep and lasting an im- 
pression on the German pegple generally, as the 
* Freischiitz.” In the richly ornamented parlors 
of the noblesse, as well as in the humble dwelling 
of the poor mechanic, this music was heard in- 
cessantly ; the cook sang it in the kitchen, the 
boy whistled it in the street; in short, it sounded 
everywhere, anil. everywhere with equal anima- 
tion. This was quite natural. What a wealth 
of beautiful, striking and original, and yet so sim- 
ple melodies does this musical drama contain! 
On the whole, Weber's genius strikingly mani- 
fests itself in all his compositions by his fine 
melodies. To invent a beautiful melody, without 
recalling to mind anything already existing, is a 
gift bestowed on comparatively very few com- 
posers. The present generation, especially, is as 
barren in melodies as our railways are in flowers. 
And yet, say what you may of counterpoint and 
fugue. nothing refreshes the ear more, and the 
heart too, than a fine melody. Even the gray 
theorist who employs his time to prove the differ- 
ence between asuperfluous fourthand asmall fifth, 
so to speak with plumb and square, cannot resist 
Perchance you will see a tear glitter 
in his eye, and he thinks after all it’s a poor fuss 
he is making with his fourths and his fifths; if he 
were only young again, and could love again,— 
what beautiful melodies would he compose right 
from the heart! It is, then, chiefly by his touch- 
ing melodies that Weber has engraved his name 
so deeply in the hearts of all classes of his coun- 
trymen.* 

To return once more to the “ Freischiitz.” It 
has sometimes been said that its music is not 
scientific enough. Whatcan this mean? With- 
out discussing how far science is practicable in 
opera music, I will only allude to the “ Wolf’s- 
If this wonderful tone-picture shows no 
Sci- 
~ *T am well aware of the charge made against We- 
ber of having borrowed some of the melodies in the 
‘*Freischiitz” from a piano-forte concerto by the 
crazy organist, Louis Bohner. How much truth 
there is in this, I cannot say; but I can surely sey 
that he, constantly overflowing with melodies, had no 
need to borrow from a crazy man. 


Glen.” 
science, I should like to know what does. 
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ence in rhythm, science in the combination of 
tones, and above all, science in the art of instru- 
mentation. The different instruments, singly and 
combined, speak here, if I may so say, a language 
of which one never believed them capable ; they 
seem to be so many living beings, each having its 
own voice, so strange, so fantastic. In the whole 
range of opera music, I know of no piece which 
in this respect could bear comparison with it. 
The finale, too, contains much science, so as to 
make it a most useful object of study for all rising 
opera composers. The “ Freischiitz” has lately 
been performed several times in New York; but 
so far as I know, without making a lasting im- 
pression. No wonder, in a place where the 
superficial, sentimental and effeminate melodies 
of the modern Italian composers are the daily 
food for the opera-goers, it will take a good time 
before their spoiled stomachs are able to digest 
the sound, vigorous music of a Weber. Of 
“ Euryanthe,” “ Oberon,” ete., I shall say nothing, 
since I suppose there are few of my readers who. 
at least for the present, will have an opportunity 
to hear them; but I cannot omit to remark that 
whenever any of these are to be be performed in 
Germany, it is considered a great event, and 
masters and scholars in the art of Music come 
from distant cities to pay homage to the author. 
The skill which Weber possessed in instru- 
mentation has always struck me as remarkable ; 
the more so since, for aught I know, he played 
no orchestral instrument whatever. His operas, 
as well as his purely orchestral compositions, 
afford abundant evidence of that skill. But 
there are, also, Solos and Concertos for nearly 
all instruments, among which I remember with 
pleasure two Concertos for the clarinet, and one 
for the horn, with accompaniment of orches a 
In these the solo instrument does not display 
empty runs and hollow passages, as is now so fre- 
quently the case in solo pieces, but it has the 
leading, the most eloquent and brilliant part of 
a fine. sometimes almost dramatic orchestral com- 
* Con- 
certstiick”” and the “ Invitation to the Dance,” 


position. Of his Piano-forte works the 
are great favorites with our musical public here, 
as well as everywhere. Less popular are the 
Sonatas, which nevertheless, as also a great num- 
ber of pieces for four hands, may well be classed 
with the best in our piano-forte literature. 
Weber has occasionally been engaged in lite- 
mostly on musical 
The 


impression the perusal of these books leaves is 


rary pursuits. His writings, 


matters, are published in several volumes. 


that he was aman of high culture, of a hearty 
and affectionate disposition, and withal very reli- 
gious. These latter traits of his character are 
still more apparent in a series of letters to his 
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intimate friend, the celebrated theorist, Gottfried 
Weber, late editor of the musical periodical, 
called Cecilia, in which these letters were first 
published. 

As a virtuoso on the piano-forte, Weber en- 
joyed in his time a high reputation. It is said 
that in earlier days he busied himself much with 
lithography, for which he showed a decided taste. 
If this is true, one cannot help wondering that, he 
attained to such mastery on an instrument, which 
requires fingers of a flexibility rarely to be found 
with persons engaged in the lithographic art. 

Of his life I will briefly mention that he was 
born in Eutin, a city in Holstein, in northern 
Germany ; a tablet with an inscription marks the 
house of his birth. Later in life, besides travel- 
ing at occasional intervals as piano-forte virtuoso, 
he held for some time the position of opera-con- 
ductor at the theatre in Breslau; subsequently in 
Prague, when, final!y, he was appointed chapel- 
master of the royal stage in Dresden, in which 
situation he remained to the end of his life. Dr. 
Zopff tells us tells us that he was chapel-master 
to the king of Prussia, in Berlin. I confess that 
this is news to me. I can hardly believe that 
Weber would have accepted an appointment 
under Spontini, who at that time was general 
chapel-master in Berlin. At any rate, it must 
have looked queer to see the gentle, sensitive, 
hunchbacked little German together with the 
fierce looking Italian, that imposing personage, 
with his white stiff cravat reaching up to his nose, 
and covered all over with orders. If the Dr., 
however, means to say that Weber had only the 
title of Prussian chapel-master, without being in 
actual service, I have no reason to doubt it, 
though I have never heard or read of it. 

Weber is often called a “ truly German” com- 
poser, and, in my opinion, properly so. The 
reason is partly this. [is fame began with the 
rise of his fatherland after the victories of Leipzig 
and Waterloo. A feeling of nationality amount- 
ing to enthusiasm pervaded the whole German 
people., The highly beloved poet, Tukoporr 
Koerner, a model of every manly virtue—who 
in a fight with the enemy fell, only twenty-two 
years old, a victim of his valor and his love of 
country—had left a number of poems expressing 
the woes and joys, the hopes and disappointments 
of that grand struggle to shake off a heavy foreign 
yoke. Not only the sentiments, but also the 
glowing, powerful language in which they were 
expressed, qualitied these poems to become the 
favorite songs of the people. But a song in words 
alone will never become popular: it is on the 
wings of sound that it is borne through countries 
and cities, from ear to ear, from heart to heart. 
Weber being, like Koerner, full of patriotism, 
found in these poems just what he had long wished 
for. Ile eagerly seized the opportunity to echo 
back, in tones, what the other had expressed so 
finely in words. ‘Thus music and words became 
one inseparable whole, created as it were by one 
mind; and the popularity of these songs was un- 
bounded. Further, Weber may be called © truly 
German,” since the text of his operas treats of 
events so closely connected with German senti- 
ments, customs and history; but, above all, be- 
cause he remained true in his art to the principles 
established by his great countrymen; he did 
not, like Meyerbeer, Flotow and others, turn 
apostate. In comparison with the sugar-and- 
water music of the Italian school, as founded by 








Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, etc., and with the 
nvisy, unmelodious productions (to be sure there 
are exceptions) of the French composers, like 
Auber, Adam, Halevy, etc., he may well be called 
a “truly German” composer. Original in inven- 
tion, careful in execution, bearing the marks of 
diligence and science, beautiful and true :—such 
is the music of Carl Maria von Weber; such is in 
the main the music of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. True, he was not so universal a genius 
as those just mentioned, who belong to the whole 
world. Perhaps his glory will for the greatest 
part remain confined within the limits of his 
native country. Yet, even if it be so, his labors 
in the realm of tones will in one way or another 
benefit all countries; for what is great and good 
in a man never dies; it lives on in his works as 
well as in the hearts of his disciples, his followers, 
who carry the seeds sown by their beloved master 
into far distant regions. pp: 
—---- -_--¢ oe - 
Music in Universities. 
[From the New York Musical World.) 

The Professor whom we would place in the 
Choir of Music in a University, we need not say 
should be something different from the Professor 
of a Yankee Musical Convention; certainly very 
different from some of them. He must not be a 
mere psalm-smiter, not a teacher of the gamut, 
interspersing the shallowest of instruction with the 
most forlorn of jokes. We have seen such 
professors, have listened to their vapid teachings, 
and wondered at the length to which human 
——— will go. 

or would we, to fill our University Chair, go 
to the other extreme; for that, though far better, 
would be going further than would be desirable in 
our academic course of study. We should not 
choose the man whom we would select for the 
instructor of a conservatoire, not a Marx or a 
Garcia. Such teaching is for the education of the 
professional musician, not for the accomplished 
amateur of the college. They would go as far 
beyond the mark of the musical training that we 
would give in our colleges, as the former would 
fall short of it. 

Some practical instruction we would have given. 
We would have singing taught; we would have it 
cultivated with care. Singing for social purposes 
and also for the services of religion. We would 
have all in whom Nature has implanted any 
capacity for the divine art, instructed in it, so as 
to take their part as occasion should require. It 
is unnecessary to speak here of the occasions in 
which music should have a part. The daily 
service of every college chapel throughout the 
land need only be mentioned: and the daily and 
nightly reunion of kindred and congenial spirits 
that meet in every college hall, alone give field 
enough for the exercise and practice of the knowl- 
edge that might be acquired. How is it, in fact, 
in either of these cases? A half a dozen voices 
perhaps, ill trained, ill balanced, ill arranged, 
make up the choir that on Sundays fills the singing 
gallery of the college chapel. In the social club, 
one or two individuals can sing a sentimental song, 
and all can roar out a convivial chorus. And on 
public days, a dozen flutes and a trombone and 
violoncello discourse sweet music, (so it is called 
on the bills of the day,) to the assembled audience. 
Of good music, of artistic, even of amateur-like 
performance, there is none at all. 

A master spirit is wanting; one who shall lead, 
who shall instruct, who shall inspire, who shall 
kindle enthusiasm and love of what is truly great 
by giving knowledge of what is great; who shall 
criticize, who shall guide to good achievements in 
the future by knowing and telling of what genius 
has done in the past. Look for a moment at our 
Professors of Modern Languages and Belles Let- 
tres, for example, whose sphere, perhaps, comes 
nearest to that of the Musical Professor. Take 
Longfellow and Lowell. They are not mere 
linguists. They are not the drudging teachers of 





the alphabets and the moods and tenses of the 
various languages that fall within their depart- 
ments. No one who has sat under the teachings 
of Longfellow can fail to recollect that this is not 
where the charm of his instructions lay. _ It is the 
enthusiasm of a spirit that has drunk long and 
deep at the fountains of modern learning, that he 
showed; he gave the outpourings of an overflowing 
and richly laden mind. He excited you to go 
yourself upon the search for the singing leaves 
and the magic waters. He did not pour them 
down your throat with a spoon, but stirred your 
soul to go where he had been, to draw for your- 
self, and showed you that the well indeed was 
deep. He led you to the feet of Dante, of 
Cervantes and Goethe, and taught you to love 
them, taught you to study for yourself what they 
had done. He took the Faust, the Don Quixote | 
and the Divine Comedy and showed you how 
grand, how worthy to be studied they were. 
Dearer even than the well loved poems that he | 
has given to the world, will ever be, in the memory 
of those who enjoyed the instructions of Long- 
fellow, the recollection of his labors in the pro- 
fessor’s chair. 

Such a man would we have, if he could be 
obtained, for the Professor of Music in our colleges. 
Not a pedant. Let him be as learned as you 
please, but he must be more. He should be a 
scholar, who is to speak to scholars. He should 
be an enthusiast, who is to address young and 
enthusiastic hearers. He should be full of the 
spirit of good music, rather than of the crotchets 
and quavers of which it is made. He should be 
full of the spirit of the great masters of the Art, 
—should know their lives and their works, should 
be able to create a love for that which is truly 
great, and to impart principles of criticism that 
shall enable his pupils to distinguish the great from 
the little. the dazzle of superficial show from the 
solid and enduring splendor of works of immortal 
worth. w. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Liszt and his Followers. 
(Extracts from the Diary of Wittiam Sap.) 

BERLIN, APRIL 18, 1857.—Just returned from 
my excursion to Frankfort, where I paid a visit 
to the piano-forte virtuoso, Hans von Buelow, 
and to some other well-known pupils and fol- 
lowers of Liszt. I inquired about Liszt; learned 
that he takes no pay for instruction ; so of course 
he only takes pupils who have especial talent, 
and who please him otherwise. He is very sen- 
sitive too; if one calls on him, it will not do to 
say a word about instruction, he must only ask 
admission to his Matinées. It requires some 
valor to approach him, since he is very moody ; 
besides he has many scholars, has a great deal to 
do in his capacity of Court kapellmeister, com- 
poses a great deal, and is much taken up with 
his party, the Wagner-Liszt-Berlioz movement. 
He is in correspondence with half the musical 
world ; and I heard, too, that he was going to 
direct the Whitsuntide musical festival at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I must make haste, therefore, if I 
would go to Weimar, since he will commence the 
rehearsals at Aix a fortnight beforehand, and 
when the festival is over, he will set out for the 
baths. I have sought for a letter of introduction, 
and probably shall get it; still I have the greatest 
anxiety, since it is a very precarious thing to de- 
pend upon the humors of a man. But courage! 

May 8.—I shall receive to-morrow from a 
friend a letter of introduction to Liszt. 

May 9.—While I was at Professor Dehn’s 
this morning, I informed him of my near depart- 
ure, and he asked me: “ Have you an intro- 
duction to Liszt?” “Not yet,” I answered; 
whereupon he said: “I will give you one, if you 
wish. Come this evening and get it.” 1 had 
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now two introductions in prospect. In the even- 
ing I go to Prof. Dehn, who says to me: “ See 
here, my dear friend, I met to-day a person, with 
whom I spoke about you, and we have talked the 
matter over; I think it better that I give you no 
introduction to Liszt, for it would do you more 
harm than good to be introduced by me, since I 
occupy an entirely opposite musical standpoint to 
that of Liszt. Personally we have been and still 
are the best friends; but, as you know, in all that 
relates to opinions and to school, our relation to 
one another is that of cats and dogs, and the 
maxim of the Weimar party is: Who is not with 
me is against me; neutrality is not recognized 
among them.” — After a pause Prof. D. continued: 
“If you go to Liszt introduced by me, and you 
find him in good humor, he will perhaps listen to 
you; but if he happens to be in bad humor, he 
will say perhaps: * Prof. Dehn, — hem! old school 
— wears a queue—have no use for such people 
here.’ Now tell me, will you take the risk of an 
introduction from me? If so, I will write you 
one immediately ; it is for you to choose.” —I 
never found myself in such a dilemma: on the 
one hand to offend Dehn, on the other hand to 
injure myself. I reflected. (What he had just 
said to me, was what I had long known already, 
and this was the reason why I had never asked 
him for an introduction). Then I said: * Yes, 
Herr Professor, it is indeed a ticklish matter; I 
will think it over a little; at all events I am very 
grateful to you, etc., ete.” — And so I changed the 
subject, spoke of something else, took my leave 
and appeared to have entirely forgotten the history 
of the letter of introduction. 

May 10.— This afternoon I was at the house 
of my friend Draeseke, musical writer, critic and 
composer, and a follower of Liszt. I said to him: 
“ Draeseke, you must give me a letter of introduc- 
tion; you are on good terms with Liszt and are 
besides my friend; so make no more ado about it; 
I do not need an introduction proper, I shall 
introduce myself; it is only on account of the 
awkward ceremony of presenting onesself and 
having to give one’s whole autobiography, so that 
the man may know who I am; and after all he 
cherishes certain politic doubts about the identity 
of my person and the honesty of my purposes; I 
know nobody in Weimar who could recognize 
me; at last in despair I pull out my passport, 
exhibit it with rage, and he understands not a 
word of English,—in short— D. “ When do you 
start ?”—]. * ‘To-morrow evening.” —D. * This 
evening I will bring you the letter, I will write it 
at once.”— I. * Good! in the meantime I thank 
you. Adieu !”— 

Monpay, May 11.—Donnerwetter! Some one 
knocks — it must be early yet—I rub my sleepy 
eyes —look at the clock — half past six. Knocks 
again. Come in!” Good morning, little Saar.” 
—" Good morning, big Draeseke. What's the 
matter at this early hour; sit down.” —* Did you 
get the letter of introduction which I left here for 
you yesterday ?”—* To be sure.”—* You must 
give it back to me. I was last night at the Soirée 
at Buelow’s with fellows of our party, and I spoke 
of you and told them, among other things, that I 
had given you the said letter. “Ah,” cried 
Buelow, clapping his hands together over his head, 
“unlucky wight, what have you done? Take 
back the letter, or you will fall in Liszt’s regard, 
and so will the young man, for Liszt has declared, 
80 many come to him with letters of recommenda- 





tion, that it drives him to distraction ; as he cannot 
possibly receive all who come so introduced, he 
offends the introducers, and he does not like to be 
taxed by everybody.”— What was I to do? I 
gave him back the letter, since he said he would 
not on any account be guilty of any fuur pas 
towards Liszt. Fye! shame on you, ye Liszt-ians! 
ye are the most servile, slavish-hearted people in 
the world! What has this man done for you? 
What has this Liszt done.for the world, for Art, 
that ye reverence him and worship him like a 
king, and bow down before him as if he were a 
god?” Nothing, except that he is an amiable 
man, who fascinates and chains you by his 
personal qualities, his mind and his arrogant 
modesty.” This last phrase is used by Robert 
Schumann in his musical writings, for example: 
When a young or unknown composer says: 
‘Such or such a Symphony, which I composed 
some time ago, I have thrown into the fire, because 
it did not please me,’—it is a sort of modesty 
which compels you at least to say: Ah, what a 
pity ! you should not have done so!— Somewhat 
such modesty has Liszt. I will not explain it 
further. His newest hobby is to esteem himself 
the greatest living genius for composition ; this 
he has ridden now about two years; his latest 
compositions, to be sure, his * Nine Sympho- 
nische Dichtungen,” and his great Mass for 
chorus and orchestra, I do not know, but I esteem 
it a hobby nevertheless; for it is well known that 
Liszt, when Paganini appeared and excited a 
Surore, had wholly retired from virtuosodom ; but 
Paganini’s playing so excited him, that he began 
anew in Paris, and for three years practised so 
energetically, till he became the great hero of the 
keyboard that he now is. Just so when Richard 
Wagner struck off into his new dramatic and 
really remarkable direction, his works so inspired 
Liszt that he too sat down over scored paper, and 
lo !—he has conceived and brought forth—what ? 
one can only tell who has himself heard it. 

One cannot in these days rely upon the musi- 
cal judgment of those who are otherwise most 
reasonable men; for all the musicians in Ger- 
many just now are crazy; everybody screams 
and scribbles, criticizes and composes; every one 
thinks he knows what he will, every one storms 
and makes a noise, and no one knows wherefore. 
I often get confused myself. so that | ask myself, 
to what does all this lead? Is this true, which 
you say and think, or is it but a momentary illu- 
sion, or the influence of a strange element ? 
Frequently I hear something (of course I speak 
only of more modern compositions) and | am 
pleased comparatively ; I hear it again and I find 
it really miserably made. 1 hearth Schumann* 
and Wagner the harshest dissonances, and it 
makes a monstrous, shudderingly sweet, mystical 
impression on me; and I hear a simple little 
melody of Mozart and am moved almost to tears. 
Then there are times when I am siezed by an 
irresistible desire to ridicule the illogical harmonic 
sequences of the one and the sheer tediousness 
and sentimentality of the other. .... But enough 
of this digression. ‘To come back to facts: Instead 
of two letters of introduction I had now not one; 
yet I shall set out this evening. 

May 12. Arrived here to-day in Weimar. 
Called first on some pupils of Li-zt, and on his 
secretary. Learn that Liszt is unwell and not to 
be spoken with; with regard to an introduction 





~ * Why couple Schumann with Wagner ?—Ep. 


| and presentation to him, what I heard in Berlin 
was confirmed. I have also met here a singer, 
with whom I was at the Conservatoire in Leipzig. 
With him I passed the rest of the day, taking a 
view of Weimar and its environs. 

May 13.— Called on Liszt’s secretary, inquired 
about Liszt’s health, and explained my object. 
The secretary was friendly enough to tell me, that 
he would prepare L. for my visit, and bring me 
word when he would receive me. Actually he 
came two hours after to my hotel and said. that 
Liszt would see me that very day between three 
and four o'clock. With beating heart I made my 
to.let as elegant as possible and was soon on my 
way. After all that had been told me it cannot 
be wondered that I found myself in a state of most 
feverish agitation; but I manned myself with 
recalling my good mother’s words on such occa- 
sions: “ He won’t bite your head off!” — Liszt 
received me in a very friendly manner in his 
study. After the first greetings we sat down; I 
told him about my studies, about his friends and 
my friends in Berlin, gave him their greetings as 
a sort of legitimation of myself, and concluded in 
about these words: * Yes, Herr Doctor (he has 
received the title from a university), ever since 
my arrival in Europe it has been by my most 
earnest wish to come here, and I believe that I 
can nowhere complete my studies better than 
here, where your influence is so friendly and so 
elevating. Might I then hope, provided you are 
not displeased with me and my acquirements, that 
you will occasionally give me your kind advice 
about my studies? O do, pray do,” I said in the 
most coaxing manner. Ile bent his head. There 
was a pause. J knew not what to mike of his 
answer, which, diplomatically enough, was no 
answer. At last he began: “ You know, the 
Princess (with whom he lives and to whom he is 
privately married) is now very ill; it looks very 
gloomy here in the house; besides, I feel quite 
unwell myself. But come and see me again in a 
few days and play me something. Next Sunday 
I have a Matinée, a few friends and pupils come, 
I hope I shall see you then. Do you remain here 
so long?”—“ I shall go meanwhile to Leipzig, 
and pay my respects to you again on Saturday,” 
—* Very well. I shall be glad to see you. Au 
revoir /"— And so the long expected audience 
was ended. What should I do the next days 
here? I will set out in the morning for Leipzig, 
which is only two hours distant, to see my teachers 
and friends once more. 

May 14.—This morning at 5 o'clock started 
for Leipzig. As I entered the place, a feeling 
almost of melancholy crept over me, the houses 
seemed to nod to me like old acquaintances, 
reminiscences of my first period of study came 
back again, which had made Leipzig dear as a 
second home tome. All my old acquaintances 
and teachers appeared very glad to see me once 
more, and yet all seemed changed —or was it I? 
But here too the old unrest came upon me. which 
had accompanied me on my whole tour; and the 
uncertainty about my fate in Weimar made me 
impatient till I got back there on Saturday. 

May 16.—As soon as I arrived again in 
Weimar I went to Liszt; he was not to be seen; 
I must wait till the morrow, at the Matinée. 

Sunpay, May 17.—To day then, on my birth- 
day, it will be decided: will this bring me good 
luck? At eleven o'clock I went to the Matinée. 
Liszt received me again very friendlily, introduced 
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me to those present, friends, and pupils of his of | 
both sexes. Music was made; pianists played ; | 
Liszt sat over them at the piano, directing in some 
sort, encouraging them, and giving here and there | 
a hint during the performance; new compositions | 
too were tried over; it looked a 
practising hour than like a Matinée. 

There was very good, indeed masterly playing, 
in a technical point of view; but much was not | 
according to my taste ; it was too French, too far- 
fetched, too much of contrast and striving for 
effect. At last he said: “ Herr S. do you play 
something.” I begged him to make allowance for 
me, since I had played almost nothing for eight | 
days, and seating myself at the piano, I played the 
B minor Scherzo (op. 20) of Chopin, according 
to my previous conception of it. Liszt and those 
present applauded me; he said: “ Bravo! very 
well played, only I should wish some little things 
differently rendered.” 
the instrument and played me a portion of the 
middle movement; it was in the manner already 
described, strong lights and shades, with which I 
had been so much struck in the other piano- 
players. As he said nothing further, I now asked 
him quite decidedly whether I might hope to be 
his pupil. He said: “ You see, I have already a 
great many pupils, and otherwise a great deal to 
do; and I am going to travel now for three 
months; but—come here in August and be sure 
to call on me then.” With that he took leave of 
me, vanished into another room, and the guests 
were left to themselves.— His answer seemed to 
me not definite enough; but as all the scholars 


more like 


Thereupon he sat down at 


congratulated me and told me I was accepted, 
that one can never get any more definite reply 
from Liszt, that this is his manner, his court 
manner, I shall return here in August. 





“Musical Correspondence. 


Lonvon, Avo. 20.—As everybody knows, London 
is divided by the river Thames into two great sec- 
tions, and one of these sections, the lesser one, lying 
to the south, is known asthe “ Surrey side.” In 
this part of the city, and not far from the famous 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, is the Royal Surrey Theatre . 
and by the way I might remark that almost every: 
thing in London is “royal” in some degree; for 
instance, you can buy a half-pound of crackers of 
an individual wko announces himself as “ Royal 
Biscuit Baker to her Majesty, H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
and H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent.” The prefix is 
applied to most of the London theatres, and as the 
Queen is an indefatigable play-goer, I believe most 
of them have some claim to the title. 

The attraction that drew me to the Royal Surrey 
Theatre, was the announcement of Lucia ‘and an act 
of Trovatore, with Lucy Escorr as prima donna. 
The building 





is comfortable and ugly, being in fact 
rather shabby than otherwise ; the auditorium is un- 
graceful in shape, though admirably adapted for 
commanding in every part a full view of the stage, 
and the prosceniam is a perfect eyesore. The tariff 
of admittance ranges from sixpence to half a crown, 
and the audience are chiefly composed, especially in 


the sixpenny department, of the working classes who 
attend the opera in shirt sleeves, and who according | 
to an announcement on the staircase, are not allow- 
ed to bring bottles with them. Instead of the pes- | 
tiferous cries of “ Op'ra book, book of the op.” which | 
we hear at our own opera-houses, the Roval Surrey | 
between the acts resounds with such cries as “Por | 
ter, ginger beer, peany a bottle,” “ Here's your good | 

| 

| 


old porter, porter, p o-r-t-e-r!” Yet during the per- 








formance the audience is as attentive, and apprecia- 
tive, as any of onr more delicate snobs at the Acad- 
emy of Music, or Boston Theatre, and woe be to the 
unlucky female whose babe in arms begins to cry 
during the prima donna’s cadenza, as babes in arms 
at the opera always do. 

Lucy Escott is, I think, an American lady, and 
hails from Springfield, Mass. She appears to be a 
favorite here, to judge from the enthusiasm with 
which she is always received, and possesses many 
claims to popularity. Her histrionic powers are fair, 
and she sings with considerable taste and sweetness, 
thongh I do not think her voice is powerful or of 
extensive compass. In Lucia, by far her best per- 
formance was the andante aria in the mad scene, 
which was exquisitely given. In the concluding air, 
known in the Italian version as Spargi d’amaro, she 
took great liberties with the score, entirely altering 
the last half dozen bars, and introducing instead. a 
series of brilliant but meaningless cadenzas. In Tro- 
vatore and in Traviata. in which I subsequently heard 
her perform, she exhibits also evidences of taste and 
cultivation, and should she visit America, I think 
she will be found to be, if not a great, yet a very 
agrecable and enjoyable lyric artiste, and one of 
whom we may, to use the old newspaper phrase, 
well feel proud. 

The company at the Surrey is strong in what all 
the English opera companies I have heretofore heard 
in America, are particularly weak—in the depart- 
ment of first tenors. This troupe has two good 
tenor singers, Messrs. Henry Hatcur and Henry 
Sourres. The former gentleman, a tenore robusto 
of good compass and method, I was told was an 
American, though like the unlucky Hafed in the 
Pacha of many Tales, 7 very much doubted the fact. 
My informant, who appeared to be quite communi 
cative and well versed in the history of the Surrey 
theatre, also informed me that a couple df seasons 
ago, Messrs. Cramer and Beale, who are also the 
proprietors of this English troupe, had attempted a 
season of Italian opera, which failed, although they 
had with them Monns Gasseer ! 

“ By the way,” said my friend, “he was a great 
fellow ; did vou ever see him ?” 

“Who?” T asked. 

“ Why. Monns Gasseer,” said he. I answered in 
the negative, and wondered who Monns Gasseer 
might be. 

“Never heered Monns Gasseer,” continued my 
friend in a deprecatory tone; “that’s too bad, for 
Monns is a capital chap. And perhaps you've never 
heered Ky-u-gly-ny ?” 

T assured him that I never had had that pleasure ; 
and a glimmering dawned upon my mind that he 
might be referring to some of the members of a com- 
pany of Choctaw Indians, that I had heard were ex- 
hibiting themselves in some part of the city. SoI 
inquired ata venture if he had ever seen Monns, 
and Ky-what’s his name, do their national war-dance. 
This pnazlel® my worthy friend, and he eyed me 
doubtingly, and then remarked that he did not be- 
fore know that Italian opera singers had any partic- 
ular national war-dance. Then it was that there fell 
from my mental eyes as it were scales, and I sud- 
dently perceived that Monns Gasseer was but an 
Anglo-Saxon’s pronunciation of Mons. Gassier, and 
that by the same process of reasoning, Ky-u-gly-ny 
was happily resolved into Ginglini, the tenor, who 
lately appeared with such great success under Mr. 
Lumley’s management. 

As to Mr. Henry Squires, the other first tenor 
of Beale and Cramer’s English company, I have a 
vague idea that he too is an American. His voice 
is pleasant, but he strains frequently in his upper 
notes ; yet on the whole he is the best English tenor 
I have heard, and is I believe the best on the stage 


excepting Sims Reeves. He delivered the male- 


diction scene of Lucia better than I have heard it ‘ 





done even by more celebrated Italian singers, and 
his concluding air was a very fine performance. He 
should visit the United States, and indeed I am in- 
clined to think the troupe would do well there. The 
baritone, Mr. Duranp, is a careful, pleasing singer, 
and the contralto, Miss Lanza, possesses more abil- 
ity both vocally and dramatically than most seconde 
donne on the operatic stage. The conductor is Mr. 
J. H. Tuxry, well-known in the musical world as a 
composer of ballads and dance-music. 

The Italian opera companies that have lately been 
delighting London opera-goers are now dispersed 
throughout the provinces, and I notice that Mr. Lum- 
ley’s troupe, or a fragment of it, comprising Bosro, 
Vicrorre Batre. Graziant, Mme. Diprer, Tae- 
LIAFIcO and Neri BeRALDI, are to appear next 
week at Birmingham, their repertoire embracing 
Trovatore, Lucia, Favorita, Sonnambula, and L’ Elisir. 
Mr. Gye’s troupe, comprising Grist, PrccoLomtnt, 
Mario, &e., are shortly to appear again, at low 
prices, in the Princess’s Theatre. London, where a 
superb performance of Norma will be given, with 
Grisi in her own great role, Mme GassieEr, who is 
a very great favorite, as Adalgisa. and Mario as 
Pollione. On the off-nights of the Opera, these art- 
ists, with Atsont, may be heard for a shilling, in 
conjunction with Jullien’s band and displays of fire- 
works, at the Surrey Gardens, which, by the way, 
must not be confounded with the Surrey Theatre, 
though these two establishments are in the same part 
of the city. TROVATOR. 





Worcester, (Ena.) AuG. 29.—The one hundred 
and thirty-fourth meeting of the Choirs of Hereford 
Gloucester and Worcester Cathedrals has taken, 
place in the Cathedral at Worcester during the week 
just closing, and though these meetings were origi- 
nally attended only by the members of the three 
choirs, they of late years have employed so much 
additional musical force, as to fairly merit the title of 
Musical Festival. Indeed all the Musical Festivals 
that so frequently take place in the English Cathe- 
drals, were originally mere meetings of the choirs 
for the purpose of practising together ; but at present 
the highest vocal and instrumental ability in the 
country is added to the local talent, and the Festivals 
now present to the lover of music one of the most 
attractive features of old England. 

Were it not somewhat out of place, I would like 
to speak at length here of the many interesting fea- 
tures of this noble old Cathedral —of its varied styles 
of architecture, from the Norman to the Italian—of 
its wealth of monumental statuary—of its kingly 
tomb and princely chapel—of its graceful and elabo- 
rate tower, a landmark for miles around—of its dark 
and dismal crypt, where have lain for centuries the 
bones of Christians that have lived and died when 
their faith was new among the religions upon earth— 
and of the wondrous architectural restorations that 
are progressing, and 
have been hidden for ages. But at present I will 
confine myself to the musical performances that have 
just taken place within its venerable walls. 

The grand nave was the only portion of the Cath- 
edral devoted to the Festival, and the performers 
were allotted their position on a rising platform, 
that gradually ascended from the floor to a level 
with the organ-loft, the gilt pipes of the large organ 
forming a fine background to the vista as seen from 
below ; a corresponding platform at the opposite end 
of the nave ascended to the great western window, 
and was used for the accommodation of visitors, 
while the body of the nave, and the side aisles, were 
filled with chairs for the same purpose. The view 
of this immense space, crowded as it was with as 
elegant and intelligent a body of listeners as I have 
ever bebeld, was truly impressive. There were all 
the accessories to make it an imposing scene, view- 
ing it merely in an artistic light. There were the 
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stained glass windows—the sculptured *monuments— 
the high o’erspreading arches—the massive pillars— 
the marble effigies of dead knights reposing on their 
tombs—and mingled with these, the gorgeously at- 
tired audience, composed chiefly of the ladies and 
gentlemen of wealth and title from the surrounding 
district. And here I might as well state, that excel- 
lent as these festivals are, and serving a worthy 
charity as they do, they cannot be at all considered 
as diffusing a musical taste throughout the masses 
of the people. The charges of admission are too 
high fur this; on the present occasion they were 
fifteen and ten shillings to the nave, according to the 
location of the seats, and three and sixpence, or 
about a dollar, to the side aisles, whence little could 
be seen, though the music could be heard equally as 
well. This latter price is lower than last year, when 
the charge to the samé@ part of the house was five 
shillings 

The Festival, which lasted four days, commenced 
on the 25th inst. The three choirs previously men- 
tioned were present in full force), assisted by a nume- 
rous chorus, some of whose members came from dis- 
tant towns, London and Liverpool giving their share. 
The orchestra comprised many of the best musicians 
in the country, whose names I insert below, and most 
of whom will be recognized at once as men of de- 
served reputation in their profession : 

Violins. —M. Sainton, Mr. H. Blagrove (Principals), 
Mr. Willey (Principal Second), Messrs. Bannister, 
ig W., Carrodus, Chipp, E., Clementi, Cusins, 

G., Dando, D'Egville, J. H., Elgar, Griesbach, 
Hi, Hopkins, ete 8. Kelly, Mellon, Mori, N., 
Newsham, Perry, E., Prichard, Reynolds, A., Spray, 
Thirlwall, Tolkeyee, WwW atson, Zerbini. 

Violas.—Messrs. R. Blagrove (Principal), Alsept, 
H., Elgar, H., Glanville, Thomas, W., Trust, Webb, 
Westlake. 

Violoncellos.—Messts. Lucas (Principal), Phillips, 
W. L. (Principal Second), Aylward, Chipp, H., Guest, 
Hancock, Reed, Waite. 

Double Basses. —Messrs. Howell (Principal), Castell, 
Edgar, Mount, Pratten, F., Reynolds, Severn, Win- 
terbottom, A. 

Flutes.—Messrs. Pratten, §., Card, BK. 

Oboes.—Messrs. Nicholson, Horton G. 

Clarinets.—Messrs. Lazarus (Morning Principal,) 
Williams ( Evening Principal). 

Bassoons.—Messrs. Anderson, Waetzig. 

Trumpets.—Messrs. Harper, T., Irwin. 

Horns.—Messrs. Harper, C., Mann, Rae, Standen. 

Trombones.—Messrs. Cioffi, Horton, J., Winter- 
bottom. 

Double Drums.—Mr. Chipp. 

Mr. Arnott, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Townsnenp SmitH 
of Hereford at the piano forte. Mr. 
of Worcester, officiated as musical conductor during 
Of the 
organ-playing of this gentleman, and of the choir 
over which he presides, I hope to speak at another 
time. Through his kind attention I was enabled to 
get a complete insight into the system of a cathedral 
choir and its arrangements, and hope to have an 


Done, organist 


the Festival, wielding the baton with ability. 


early opportunity of writing a few lines in rezard to 
that perfected system of ecclesiastical music, the full 
choral service, as performed in the English cathedrals. 

The solo singers engaged were Mme. CLtara No- 
veLLo. Miss Dotny, Mme. Weiss, Mrs. CLare 
Tlepwortn, Miss Louisa Vinnina, Miss PALMER, 
Sig. Garpont, Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smuru, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Tnomas and Herr Formes. At 
the evening concerts, that were given in an adjacent 
hall, M. Santon, violinist, W. G. Cusins, pianist, 
and Mr. R. Biacrove, concertinist, appeared as 
soloists on their respective instruments, 

The rehearsals occupied the whole of Monday, the 
24th, and on the 25th the Festival fairly commenced, 
with an imposing religious service, held in the nave, 
Which the mayor and city authoriries attended in 
in their 
Swords, maces, and other incomprehensible concerns, 


State, arrayed 


the uses of which are not quite obvious to an Amer- 


ican, unaccustomed to such emblematic demonstra- 


tions. The service, »ccording to the prescribed litur- 


gical form, was intoned, as is usual in the English 





robes of office. and bearing | 








cathedrals, the Venite and Jubilate being sung anti- 
phonally to that simple yet grand chant, known to 
all choirs in the United States and in this country as 
“Tallis.” The Psalms for the day were sung toa 
chant composed by Rev. W. H. Havercat, a com- 
poser well known in the United States, and especially 
familiar to our Episcopal choirs. Mr. Havergal is a 
resident of Worcester, occupying the pulpit of St, 
Andrew’s church, and for many years it has been 
his custom to compose chants for the religious ser- 
vices of these festivals. The Dettingen Te Deum 
was next performed, the solos by Misses Dolby, Gil- 
bert and Palmer, and Messrs. Weiss, Montem Smith 
and Thomas. An old choral tune, “‘ Gloucester,” in 
which the congregation joined, was selected for the 
metrical psalm, and Mendelssohn’s anthem, “ Hear 
my prayer,” in which Mrs. Hepworth sang the prin- 
cipal solo, was next performed. Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
one of the canons of the Cathedral, then preached an 
appropriate sermon, and the interesting exercises 
concluded with an anthem, “ Sing, O heavens,” com- 
posed for the occasion by Dr. Etvey, the organist 
of the Queen’s Chapel at Windsor Castle, whose 
organ-playing I had had the pleasure of listening to 
afew days before His anthem is a very superior 
one, opening with a full chorus, followed by a con- 
tralto solo, ‘“ The Lord will comfort Zion,” to which 
succeeds a chorus, “ Joy and gladness,” a tenor solo, 
“Instead of the thorn,” two brilliant choruses, and a 
concluding and elaborated “ Amen.” 

I wish that instead of this meagre skeleton, I could 
give you some adequate idea of the effect of this 
imposing religious service. Imagine, if vou can, the 
noble nave overflowing with the tide of melody, sup- 
ported by a powerful organ, a full orchestra, and a 
large chorus—the officiating priests in their surplices 
and gowns—the choristers of the three cathedrals in 
their white robes—the municipal authorities glittering 
in gold and purple—and a numerons and attentive 
audience, now intently listening to the anthems, now 
responding to the prayers, and now joining in the 
familiar chorals. It was indeed an event to be re- 
membered. 

On Wednesday morning, a still larger andience 
was assembled to hear Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah”’— 
Seated in a side aisle, whence I was unable to see 
the performers, I received no intimation of the com- 
mencement of the oratorio, until a noble bass voice, 
that of Herr Formes, was heard throughout the cath- 
edral, and in an instant the rustling of dresses and the 
hum of conversation ceased, and every auditor gave 
his or her attention to the performance. The sacred- 
ness of the building prevented any demonstrations 
of applause, but it was easy to tell from the delighted 
glances the hearers gave each other at times, which 
selections were most generally admired. Sig. Gar- 
doni, a tenor, who though old to the stage, as he 
sang with Jenny Lind in opera, during her first en- 
gagement in London, still has a very youthful ap- 
If with all your hearts,” 


the 


pearance, delivered the air, “ 


with great taste, pronouncing English words 


quite correctly. The duet between the 
the prophet was one of the finest performanecs of the 


widow and 


day, Mme. Novello and Herr Formes assuming their 
The lady has a clear, full 
and sings with genuine fveling; she is a 
and I have hee 
fully competent to sing oratorio music. 
“ Elear ye, Israel,” the effect of her noble 


parts in a finished style. 
soprano, 
urd none so 

In the air, 
filling 


truly intellectual singer, 


voice, 
the entire nave with its thrilling tones. was really 
wonderful. “Cast thy burden,” 
admirably performed by Mme. Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Signor Gardoni and Mr. Montem Smith; 


The quartet, was 
but that 
which gave most pleasure to the audience, and the 
only piece encored [by request of the 
lovely unaccompanied trio, “Lift thine eves,” in 
which the voices of Mme. Novello, Mme. Weiss and 
Miss Dolby blended in the most perfect and entrane- 
ing harmony. listener held his breath, and 


Dean]. was the 


Every 








for the moment was as motionless as the cold stone 
effigies that lay on the tombs around him. The cho- 
ruses were superbly given throughout, especially the 
striking invocations to Baal, and it was in the pas- 
sages connected with these choruses that Herr Formes 
particularly distinguished himself. This singer has 
the most powerful and yet melodious bass I have 
ever had the pleasure of listening to. 

On Thursday morning a selected programme was 
including Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise,” and selections from Costa’s “ Eli,” and 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” The most successful 
piece of this day’s performance was Sims Reeves’s 
rendition of the war-song in “ Eli.” This oratorio is 
already popular with the majority of music-lovers 
here, but educated musicians complain of its pla- 
giarisms. “ Were some half dozen previous works 
blotted out of existence, ‘ Eli’ would be a really great 
oratorio,” observed a musician of eminence in my 
hearing the other day. Mr. Costa himself admits 
that his composition requires the most powerful aid 
and the very best performers to be effective: “it is 
not,” he says, “intended for country bands.” 

The selections from “ Israel in Egypt” were judi- 
ciously made—if it can be considered as judicious 
under any circumstances to split up such a work into 
fragments—and included the following: 

Recitative, Sims Reeves, ‘‘ Now there arose a new 
king.” 

Solo and Chorus, ‘ And the children of Israel.” 

Recitative, Sims Reeves, ‘‘ And God sent Moses.” 

Chorus, *‘ They loathed to drink.” 

Air, Miss Dolby, ‘* Their land brought forth frogs.” 

Choruses: ‘* He spake the word,” “ Hailstone cho- 
rus,”’ ‘*He smote all the first- born,” ** But as for 
his people,” ‘‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,” ‘‘ He led 
them through the deep.” 

Duo, Herr Formes and Mr. Weiss, 
man of war.’ 

Chorus, ‘The depths have covered.” 

Air, Sims Reeves, ‘‘ The enemy said.’ 

Air, Mme. Weiss, ‘‘ Thou didst blow.’ 

Air, Miss Dolby, ‘Thou shalt bring them i in.” 


Chorus, ‘‘ The Lord shall reign forever.’ 

Recitativ e, Sims Reeves, “‘ Forthe hosts of Pharaoh.”’ 

Chorus, * The Lord shall reign.” 

Recitative, Sims Reeves, ‘* And Miriam the prophet- 
ess. 

Solo and Chorus, Mme. } 
Lord.’ 


performed, 


“The Lord isa 


Novello, “Sing ye unto the 


So much for the present. The Oratorio of the 
last day, the evening concerts, and some closer-de- 
scription of the principal singers will occupy another 


letter. TROVATOR. 
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The Spiritual Worth of Music. 
Il. 

It is not enough, then, to say that Music gives 
pleasure, or can occupy the mind agreeably. 
Pleasure is the satisfaction of a want. And the 
question is: what kind of pleasure does it afford ? 
What want does it satisfy? There is pleasure in 
the gratification of an appetite—but there is a 
nobler pleasure which all men have in seeing or 
hearing expressed their own inmost deepest feel- 
ings and aspirations, in the simple utterance of 
those instincts and sentiments, which are eternal, 
and whose language therefore must be beautiful. 
We delight in any thing that appeals to the holiest 
and best that 
realizes, typifies, reflects that something which we 
cherish ever, but cannot express, until the Beau- 


there is within us,— anything 


tiful in a scene of Nature, a poem, a work of Art, 
or a song surprises us as being the. fit expression 
of our very feeling, so that we cannot help think- 
ing that we long ago and always had anticipated 
it, and should have produced it ourselves if we 
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had only learned the craft of rhyming, or of 
coloring, or of composing harmony. 

Music is one of the Fine Arts, which all 
minister in various ways, through various physical 
organs and senses, to the soul's everlasting want of 
the Beautiful. No soul is wholly contented with 
the actual. The Beautiful is all it finds in this 
world to soothe its discontent. There is something 
it can love; there is something it can trust; it can 
go out without reserve to meet it, for it is an 
emblem at least of all that in its deepest faith, in 
its silent longings it had cherished. The Beautiful 
in Nature, or in a work of Art corresponds to that 
deepest want of ours, to which the actual world 
so seldom corresponds. The sight of Beauty 
makes us more conscious of this inner want, of 
this ideal capacity of ours for something better, 
even for perfection; and it is chiefly this which 
prevents us from settling down into a mechanical, 
unprogressive, animal routine. But for the 
Beautiful. we should not know that we are meant 
for anything better than we are. It may well be 
doubted if even Conscience would tell us; that 
might stand over us as a task-master to warn us 
to do right; but we should neither love it nor own 
its authority. The Beautiful makes us yearn to 
be perfect; it makes us feel that Heaven is our 
home, and cast about to make to ourselves a 
heaven. The Beautiful, come in what shape it 
will, is something we can take home to us; it 
speaks to our heart of hearts. ‘There is a certain 
mystery in it which we feel concerns us; we 
always are the ones spoken to just as some por- 
traits look at every one who comes into the room. 
No one who is completely entranced by a land- 
scape, a picture, or a song, can doubt for a 
moment that here he is in his place; these things 
converse with his ideal nature. In this is the 
origin and the final cause of Poetry and the Arts, 
Music among the rest. This is the secret of its 
spell. It reveals to the ravished listener so much 
within him, it whispers to him the possibility of 
embracing so much of the infinite world without 
him. that he owns the right of the sweet, albeit 
the severe, influence to control him, follows the 
voice in the air through whatsoever thorny paths 
below, and evermore aspires to something nobler. 

This ideal tendency in man, from time imme- 
morial. created Music along with Poetry and all 
the Fine Arts. Music has this in common with 
them ail, that they are all beautiful, and that 
they are all a language of thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations and ideals. It diflers from® Poetry in 
being vague, while Poetry calls up more definite 
images by words. It differs from Painting and 
Sculpture in the same particular, and also by 
its being often a direct expression of emotions, 
feelings, which they never are. Music through 
feelings calls up the objects with which those 
feelings are associated ; Painting and Sculpture 
through objects call up feelings. Music appeals 
at once to the feelings; these set the imagination 
to work recalling or supposing scenes and im- 
ages. Painting and Sculpture appeal at once to 
the imagination; the scene or the form before us, 
then we feel. Music moves us, in order to de- 
scribe. Painting and Sculpture describe, in order 
to move us. A song draws tears of gratitude and 
fondest recollection. and instantly we think of 
the eld cottage and the family circle. The paint- 
er paints us the old cottage, and instantly our 
hearts yearn to other days, and the tears of grati- 
tude start to our eyes. 








Let us now therefore consider Music as to its 
power of expression. 
Music is one way of expressing ourselves. It 


is a language—as much so as words. Through 


it alone can we communicate to other minds | 


much that we feel, enjoy, suffer, when words fail 
us. It is eminently the language of the heart, 
of emotions too delicate for verbal utterance. It 
is quicker understood than words. Words are 
more or less arbitrary, and require to be learned 
before they mean anything—only fellow-country- 
men can talk together. Music is a universal 
language :—the same tones touch the same feel- 
ings the world over. Spoken languages address 
the understanding: when they would interest 
the feelings, they pass at once into the province 
of Music—then it matters not so much what is 
said, as in what tones it is said. When an emo- 
tion would utter itself, words are nothing, tones 
are everything. 
“For our divine Affections, like the Spheres, 
Move ever, ever musical.” 

We instinctively recognize the peculiar notes 
of joy and anguish, triumph and despair, conso- 
lation. pity, and entreaty—they need no words 
to interpret them. These uniform and instinc- 
tive tones, modulations, cadences, rhythmic move- 
ments, smooth slides and abrupt starts of the 
voive are the original elements of music; Art 
only uses its privilege to add to them beauty, or 


rather to combine them always with reference to | 


a beautiful effect, and then they become Music. 
Out of the natural, spontaneous utterances of 
human feelings and passions, combined with the 
love of the beautiful, Music grew. ‘There is a 
fine illustration of this truth in a passage from 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” : 

“Hast thou considered how each man's heart 
is so tremulously responsive to the hearts of all 
men? hast thou noted how omnipotent is the 
very sound of many men? how their shriek of 
indignation palsies the strong soul; their howl of 
contumely withers with unfelt pangs? The Rit- 
ter Gliick confessed that the ground-tone of the 
noblest passage in one of his noblest operas, was 
the voice of the populace he had heard at Vienna, 
crying to their kaiser: Bread! bread! Great is 
the combined voice of men; the utterance of 
their instincts, which are truer than their thoughts: 
it is the greatest a man encounters, among the 
sounds and shadows which make up this world 
of time. Ile who can resist that has his footing 
somewhere beyond time.” 

For further illustrations of the fact that all our 
natural expressions of emotion range through 
regular musical intervals, greater or smaller ac- 
cording to the nature and intensity of the emo- 
tion, we may refer to that gossippy and somewhat 
superficial, yet suggestive book, “ Gardiner'’s 
Music of Nature,” where this observation is fully 
verified by a great deal of ingenious research and 
extended to the sounds of the whole animated 
world. He gives us the songs of birds and the 
cries of animals written down in musical notes. 
The minor mode in music is but a copy of the 
plaintive tones of grief, which through lack of 
energy falls ever short of the note it would reach. 

The expressive power of Music is as remarka- 
ble in instrumental music as in song—indeed in 
some respects more so. Instruments, having 
greater compass and flexibility, and compared 
with average voices, greater purity of tone. can 
wind through the most subtle labyrinths of mel- 


haps the widest response. 


ody. Instrifmental music, too, is freer. Uncon- 
fined by any verbal application to definite 
thought, the heart and the imagination revel in 
most adventurous excursions upon the “ vasty 
deep.” The feeling which is not fettered by a 
thought, is most likely to be universal, and if ex- 
pressed in music, without words, will meet per- 
Some of the Sonatas 
of Beethoven, as we learn to appreciate them, 
fill us with the most profound emotion ; they have 
all the mystery of some of the most thrilling 
poetry ; they seem to express the deepest unde- 
fined yearnings of the soul; if we cannot readily 
and certainly conjecture their meaning, we in- 
stinctively catch their spirit; they win us to the 


| mood in which they were written; the feelings 





they express are not of’ time, so that hearts in all 
times and places and circumstances are not ex- 
cluded from a full response. It has been said 
that Beethoven in some instrumental Quartets 
written during his deafness, “ anticipates the 
feelings of a future age.” 

For the same reason, in pathetic songs too 
much should not be unfolded in the words. In 
the union of Poetry with Music, the effect is lost, 
if the poetry be not the simplest possible—if it be 
more than a single thought, a mere theme. just 
hinting the explanation of the curiously compli- 
cated melody, but no more, it clogs the free 
movement and deadens the charm of the music. 
Music claims always to be principal, or nothing. 
Out of a few words it can unfold infinite meaning, 
but where the words are a discourse in them- 
selves, there is more thought than feeling. and 
music is not at all in place. ‘The charm of those 
old melodies, the songs and ballads of which we 
never weary, consists in the simplicity of their 
words, as much as in the beauty and pathos of 
the strain. In the songs in Handel's “ Messiah,” 
we witness the same. In that song of songs: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” a few familiar 
lines, a single verse, just expressing the thought 
and no more, are expanded into several long 
strains of music. Ilence the air is one unbroken 
outpouring of triumphant faith and gratitude and 
serene joy, the richer and the fuller. that it has 
not to adapt itself to changing thoughts, but is 
left at liberty to follow the natural course of fer- 
vent feeling, and to cling with fondest repetitions 
to the one ever dear and holy theme. In these 
few simple words are contained all the deepest and 
most private feelings of the devout heart. What 
tender associations, what fond anticipations, what 
hopes and bright imaginings do they not repre- 
sent? Those words would cease to be the signs 
of so much, were they multiplied —but music 
weaves around them an inexhaustible coumen- 
tary, never offending by a too particular expres- 
sion. but faithfully cherishing the mystery which 
may not be explained in words for the very rea- 
son that it means so much, and no heart would 
be satisfied with the explanation. Our heart's 
secret lies in words like these, so connected with 
our earliest religious feelings, and we dare not 
entrust it to the coarse, prosaic exposition of mere 
words, but thank the artist who has opened to us 
this more delicate vehicle of feelings, this sweet 
music, in which the heart may freely, truthfully 
confess, yet not expose itself. No less expressive 
and delicately true to all our associations with 
the words, is the air: “ Ile shall feed his flock,” 
and “ Come unto him all ye that labor.” What 
consolation does not that exquisite strain whisper 
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to the anxious mind! When we open ourselves 
to that song, we are perfectly happy; it glides 
invisibly into the profoundest labyrinths of the 
breast, and unlocks all the fountains of joy and 
peace within us; it changes the whole aspect of 
things around us; everywhere we are met with 
smiles; we feel that we are no longer alone in 
the world and yield ourselves with sweet resig- 
nation into the arms of Providence. Then we 
discover. perhaps. for the first time, how chaste, 
and pure and serene a state is that happiness, 
which we seek with such mistaken struggles of 
unhallowed. unquiet desire. All the preachings 
in the world may do less to teach us Christian 
resignation, than this song, which gives us a fore- 
taste of the very feeling. . 
—- 


From my Diary. No. 12. 


Sept. 12th.—The New York Evening Post of to-day 
in its article upon the opera last evening, says: 

The tenor, Signor Scola, as stated bv the bills. had 
kindly undertaken at a moment’s notice and without 
prenaration, to fill the nlace of Signor Labocetta, in- 
disposed. It was very kind of Sig. Scola to throw 
himself in the breach in this desperate way; we can 
only prav, devontly, that no circumstances may ever 
induce him to do it again. 

This reminds a friend of a similar case some years 
ago. Salvi, it seems, had taken a pique against Ma- 
retzek, and at the last moment refused to sing. No 
other opera could be substituted, and there was no 
one to take his place. The consequence was that the 
management was on the point of returning the money 
taken and dismissing the audience, It happened that 
one member of the troune had learned the part for his 
own satisfaction, and, this coming to the notice of the 
manager, he was persuaded to take Salvi’s place. A 
short apology was printed and distributed in the aud- 
ience, begging indulgence for the tenor, as only by 
his appearance was it possible for the play to go on. 
The man appeared and did the best he could—not 
very well, certainly. Now for a man conscious of his 
inability to do more than just keen the part alive, and 
knowing that he is constantly subjected to fatal com- 
parison with such a tenor as Salvi, to he willing, rather 
than disappoint a whole onera-house full of people, to 
leave his place in the chorus, and undertake a difficult 
and prominent part, seems to me to exhibit a most 
commendable spirit of self-sacrifice. I honor sucha 
man. Well, the next morning every New York paper 
had its joke upon the poor fellow, and ridiculed him 
without mercy. Was that right? was it honorable ? 
was it just ? 

Now here is poor Scola—not much of a singer, but 
willing, for the sake of enabling the publie to enjoy 
Frezzolini’s, Vestvali’s and Gassier’s singing, to go 
through as well as he might w'th Labocetta’s part ;— 
and instead of finding something praiseworthy in this, 
the writer in the Post prays that no circumstances 
may ever induce him to doit again. Itisa hard thing 
to sit out a poor singer—but why ridicule him, when 
he, knowing his deficiencies, is compelled by the force 
of circumstances to appear. Is it reasonable to do so? 





Musical Chit-Cha 

An amnsing account of the “ pursuit” of Liszt 
under “ difficulties” will be found in the extracts on 
another page from the diary of a young New Yorker, 
who has heen for some years studying mu-ic in the 
country of his fathers. It affords, too, a pretty clear 
peep into the actual status of musical clanship and 
party war in Germany. The young man relates what 
doubtless has been and is the experience of many a 
Piano-forte student in like cirenmstances.... A friend 
gives us an interes ing article about WeBER; he 
Writes ax an appreciative and sincere admirer (and 
who does not admire * Oberon” and “ Freyschiitz"?), 
but is, we think, unnecessarily sensitive about some 
limitations and discriminations stated by another 
contributor in a cooler and more critical estimate of 














the same great composer. Dr. Zopff, we are sure, 
did not intend to disparage Weber, 


Our Hanpet anv Haypny Society, are preparing 
to follow up the good work of last season in the best 
way, by studying that grandest of oratorios, Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt.”. Their vigilant President has 
already imported the music of that, and of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” for the use of the society, 
and it is now in contemplation to give at least four 
concerts, commencing with the “ Messiah” at Christ- 
mas; to be followed by Mozart’s “ Requiem,” with 
the “ Hvmn of Praise”; then “ Elijah,” and then 
“Ysrael in Egypt.” This programme may be varied 
in some particulars, but the new features will stand ; 
and any of the four concerts may be repeated—that 
depending on the will of the public legitimately ex- 
pressed through—the ticket office....Mr. Gustave 
Satrer, it will be seen, has made arrangements for 
ascries of concerts at the Messrs. Chickering’s saloon. 

..Some of our best resident musicians propose 
soon giving a concert for the benefit of Sig Guint, 
the singer, whose sufferings and those of his family 
(now at Cincinnati) from sickness and poverty, give 
them strong claims upon the sympathy of the mu- 
sical public. 

By a card below it will be seen that Mile. Ganrt- 
ELLE DE Lamotte, who is one of our most accom- 
plished pianists and most indefatigable and success- 
ful teachers, has returned to the city and is ready to 
resume her classes and form new ones. Here is an 
excellent opportunity. especially for quite young 
pupils. to learn the piano on a thorough system.... 
Mr. S. B. Batu’s Singing School will commence on 
Monday evening next, at the Vestry of Rev. A. A. 
Miner’s Church in School St. Mr. Ball is a very 
earnest and experienced teacher of music in the popu- 
lar form of singing classes, and ladies and gentlemen 
will find this a good opportunity to learn to read 
music. Mr. B. will be assisted by Mr. H. Wipe. 
For terms inquire of Mr. Ball at the Church, or at 
his residence, 104 Myrtle St. 

VievuxTEmMps and THALBERG have already given two 
concerts in New York, and with such success that they 
now purpose to remain there some weeks before 
coming to Boston. They have been assisted by a new 
singer, Mlle. Carroui, and by Signors LAnocerTta, 
Gasstkr and Rocco, and the orchestra of the Academy 
»eeeAt the Academy Mme. FREzZ0LINI seems to have 
been gaining ground, and the opera goes on success- 
fully. The Sonnambula was followed by Lucrezia 
Borgia and the Trovatore; and for last night was 
announced Mme. LAGRANGE in Norma. This new 
acquisition gives Mr. Ullman two great prime donne; 
and the advantage is trumpeted with sufficient pro- 
mise in the newspapers. Lagrange and Frezzolini 
are to appear alternately in a great variety of operas. 
When to these, with their present associates, Labo- 
cetta, Gassier and Rocco, shall be added RoGer and 
Formes, they will be enabled, say the managers, to 
bring out ‘ new operas, and the masterpieces of Mo- 
zart, Meyerbeer and Rossini.” Heaven be praised, in 
these dul! Verditimes! We have now a hope of hear- 
ing the Nozze di Frqaro—that is if the opera hold out 
long enough to come to Boston. We are sorry to see 
no further signs of the proposed coalition with Messrs. 
Marshall and Barry’s troupe. 

Catno.ic Concert.—A sacred concert, compli- 
mentary to Mrs. M. J. Moonry, was given at the 
Tremont Temple last Sunday evening, by the united 
choirs of the Cathedral and other Catholic churches in 
and about Boston, under the direction of Mr. A. WER- 
NER. Every seat in the hall was occupied, and the 
crowd sat somewhat listlessly through some fair per- 
formances of Mass choruses, such as the Gloria from 
Haydn’s No. 1, the majestic Credo from Beethoven’s, 
in C, the Domine and Hostias of Mozart's Requiem, 


(by no means the most taking selection that could be 
made from it); but listened with more eager sympa- 
thy to solos like Cherubini’s Are Maria, sung by Mrs. 
WerNER; “ Consider the lilies,’"’ a very common- 

lace and secular sort of melody, by Topliff; and 
Bchubert’s “Wanderer,” which was finely sung by 
Mr. Powers, who has a most musical and sonorous 
bass voice, and who improves his gift. 





Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 


Has the honor of announcing to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity bis intention of giving a Serivs of SIX CHAMBER 
CONCERTS, at the Rooms o Messrs. Cuickenine & Sona — 
The programmes will embrace only the VERY CHUICEST MUSIC 
The Concerts will be given once a week, commencing Satur- 
duy, Oct 17. 

Mr Satter has the pleasure of stating that he has secured 
the valuable assistance of Miss Jenxy TWICHELL, Meaers Wa. 
Scautrze, Henry JUNGNICKEL and others 

Tickets for the Series of Six Concerts, $4 Single tickets $1 
Subscription lists will be found at Messrs. Chickering & Sons’ 
Rooms and at the Music Stores. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 


LIVER DITSON & CO. have in press, and will 
issue early in October: 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sie, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts from Oratorios 
and Masres, Canticles, Chants, &c. Selected and adapted by 
GeorGe LEacn. 

CONTINENTAL HARMONY A Collection of the most 
celebrated PaslIm Tunes, Anthems and Favorite Pieces, de- 
signed particularly for “OLp Foiks’ Concerts,” and the 
Social Circle 

THE WESTERN BELL. A Collection of Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses, &c¢., 

LUCREZIA BORGTA, by Donizettt. Piano’Solo. 

LUCIA D1 LAMMERMOOR. Piano Solo. (Sept. 26 ) 

Severs] other valuable works iv preparation, of which due 
notice will be given. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 


Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Now ith, and may he addressed at Messrs. 
Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 Washington street. 


JUST RECKIVED, 
At WHITE BROTHERS’, Tremont Temple, 
A beautifil copy of a Straduarius Violin, by Vuillaume 





GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
WT and in the THEOKY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel). or at the Music Sto ea. 








NV LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE: has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 

and Afternoon (lasses for the invtruction of Young Ladies 

and Misses on the Piano-Forte. on MONDAY, Sept 14th. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils He mav addressed at the 
Rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Russell & Rich- 
ardson’s and Ditson & Co’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Sig Renperari’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday. Oct 6th, at 4 0’clork, 
P M., in the Measre Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October, 








MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 





BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of Octgber next. at Mereantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony. Cour terpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Tr etrumentati n, 
Voeulization, Practice in Chorus Singivg, Fiano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction:—B F Baker. J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker. and Wituiam ScauLtze 
For particulars, addrese B F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
WM_ READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 





AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Mesers. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


The Second Exhibition will open WEDNFSDAY, July 15, 
with a vew collection of Pictures. among which will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The Firat N. E. Thanagiving, by 
Edwin White: additional pictures by Allston; sod othe 
works by New York and Boston Artiste 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
fAassachusetts Charitadle Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
‘FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
"BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD« MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOTS, 


MASONIC THMPHxs, 
TREMONT STRit ET, 
SOS TON 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN FOr DoT 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MR, 


Ss. BB. & Esa In, 
ACH R OF MUSIC, 


A A. Miner’ School Street, Boston. 


TE 
Rooms at Rey s Church,. 
Er Ww ss’ 

AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


@. ANDRE & © O., 

Dépst of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PIIILADELPHIA, 
Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of (he complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementt's, Hayda's and Menart's works, 


Oe Oe 





; Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff 





{>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


“EDWARD dL “BALCH, _MUSIC_ “AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


8 (Imported from England) | 
39, 


Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


Noe ae Catalogue, No. 3. contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Oues, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maceabeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25 
All the Oratorios of these’great wasters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had di tinet in Voeal Seore, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of musie in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's “* Messiah,’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ‘Judas Maccabceus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 88 cents each part. 


Classes, 


These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 


COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Xnstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


SIGNOR AY LVSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENOR, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 

J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And DBealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY, 


SO mn ARFEN YBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, | 
Cracker af the Yiaus aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


2 PRIN'S 
DESCRIPTION NEATLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


C. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


NG 


PROMPTLY 


JIO 


OF BEVERY AND 


Pablications. 


RUSSE LL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AUGUST. 


*— > 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

TRARS OF LOVE. (FG, 00066 seveses08 Walter Maynard, 25 
MINNIE BROWN, Song “+ peneniebeieel: Pa P. Danks, 25 
FLORENCE MAY, St eer E A Hosmer, 25 
Sh TS A er eee S. Markstein, 25 

I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING, — 
ee ren my me” Pete Morris, 25 

M se WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comie, 
chong (LEO Le Pete Morris, 25 
TW ENTY YEARS RRO, COU Geis cvecsaccce J.N. Crouch, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)3...... Geo. Byron Ware, 25 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ. (A) 4......... Hi P. Crane, 25 
VALSE CHARMANTHEH, (KE flat) 4......... Sextus Sawtelle, 25 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE. (D flat) 4....L. Wély, 25 

TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 
the “ Signs of L6ve,” Vars., (G@)4......... Ch. Grobe, 85 
EMILY POLKA, (F) &.....cccccsccces Mrs, Wm Garrett, 25 
NOCTURNE. CA GEE) Bio6 ci vcsisccoewces J.C.D Parker, 25 
NOCTURNE, (8) S u550 0 ccscc oases eveewes A. Loeschhorn, 35 
SPANTARD’S SERENADE, (E minor) 4....A. Jungmann, 25 


LA MUETTE DE PORTICL, Op. 52. (BE) 7...8 Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOME. Galop, (D)4........ HP. Crane, 25 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7...J3.C D. Parker, 60 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. 15c. each, 
No. 1—L’Elisire d’Amore, (() 2. 
No. 2—Fiowers of Spring, (G) 2 
No. 3—Luerezia Borgia, (G) 2. 
No, 4—Bells of the Monastery, (D) 2. 
No. 5—11 Trovatore, (D) 2. 
No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 
EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES, 
The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the con pa- 
rative diffik ulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each #1 50. 


HOWE'’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
WAS O DEMAND). vic v00060.0.00065000gn0s pene ueankee 
HOWE'’S NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SERA- 

PHINE without a Master, 
HNOWES NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 

ODO TERIOIR,, «6.05 k'0ne's 0604 sne6s.bineeeesehecnen eee 
(> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 

at 2 cents each, 


The MUSICIAN'S GU IDE, & large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining "he Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrateu Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


Xu. 





Cc. WATEIN Ss & Co. 


(Successors to Resp & Warkins,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WARETIOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 





HALLETT, DAVIS &s CG, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PURO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATKNY SUSPENSION RRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Sirect, Boston, 
(Near Boyiston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ............008 . 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. .........++ 5 ct. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. . $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 ts. 
Paywent> required inadvance: for yearly advertisements, 
iuarterly in advance. 
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